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interference with Irish affairs from Westminster. On the other hand, 
in dealing with matters of concern solely to England and Scotland, 
they would be responsible to no constituency and would be amenable 
to the kind of pressure that can always be brought to bear on irre- 
sponsible legislators. 

Of the many volumes that have been written of late on the Irish 
question, there is none more serviceable than this to the student who 
is anxious to understand the problems of Irish finance and Irish govern- 
ment as they present themselves at the present time. The tabulated 
comparison between the bills of 1886 and 1893 at the end of the vol- 
ume is a most useful feature. What might easily be a dry political 
discussion is vivified by Mr. Childers's moral earnestness into a masterly 

plea for democracy and self-government. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Elements of Socialism. By JOHN SPARGO and G. L. ARNER. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 191 2. — iv, 382 pp. 

This is an excellently planned and well prepared text book on Social- 
ism by two authors, of whom one has long been favorably known as a 
Marxian student and publicist, while the other, although not heretofore 
prominently identified with the socialist movement, brings to his task 
some years of practical experience as a teacher of economics. The 
joint product of such writers could hardly fail to exhibit the high quali- 
ties of directness in presentation, fairness in exposition and criticism, 
broad-minded candor and good-humored tolerance. 

The varied character of socialism is recognized by the authors in the 
division of their book into parts which deal in order with socialism as a 
criticism, as a theory, as an ideal and, finally, as a practical movement. 

Socialism as a criticism of modern capitalistic society is by this time 
so familiar to those interested in social questions that there is no neces- 
sity for reviewing at length what is adduced under this head. For the 
most part this criticism will receive general approval, excepting in so 
far as it grows out of the implied assumption that the ideal of socialism 
is the ultimate and the desirable social ideal. 

In Part II , which discusses socialism as a theory , we have a sym- 
pathetic exposition of Marx's economic interpretation of history, of the 
class-struggle theory and of the theory of surplus value. These theories 
are of course familiar -to~all students of socialism , and Mr. Spargo's 
great admiration for Marx is so. generally known that it is needless to 
say that the ' ' Revisionists ' ' and their criticism of Marx receive but 
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scant consideration in the volume under review. The authors make a 
brave attempt to rehabilitate the labor theory of value and its corollary, 
the theory of surplus value ; but these theories have been so completely 
discredited since the days of the classical economists from whom Marx 
himself got his value theory that it is unnecessary to do more than ex- 
press mild surprise that so much effort should be expended in a futile 
attempt to reestablish them. There is all the more reason for such 
surprise when it is observed that the authors themselves expressly recog- 
nize that the Marxian philosophy is not a sine qua non of the practical 
socialist movement. Thus they say (page 155) : 

Even if his [Marx' s] entire system of philosophy could be destroyed, the in- 
equalities existing, the striking social contrast of extreme wealth and extreme 
poverty co-existent, the undeniable fact that useful labor often brings only a 
life of hardship while luxury and ease are often the portion of those who do 
no labor at all, would undoubtedly afford a basis for a movement aiming at 
the collective ownership of the means of production. 

Well and good ! Why not proceed frankly on that basis? Is it per- 
haps because the theory of surplus value is such an effective weapon in 
practical propaganda that it is too much to expect the socialists to 
surrender it? 

In Part III, which deals with socialism as an ideal, there are chapters 
on the Utopian ideal, the ideals of modern socialism, the political and 
economic socialist state and on socialism and the family. Here we 
find stress laid upon the ideals of international solidarity, of universal 
peace and of equality of opportunity. The socialist state, it is con- 
tended, must be strong yet democratic ; while coercion in some degree 
would always be necessary, the authors believe that in a state where the 
"principal" means of production are truly socialized, the need for 
coercion would be reduced to a minimum. In its economic organiza- 
tion the socialist state is described as one in which not necessarily all 
but only the principal means of production are socialized. Indeed, in 
some lines, competition between the individual and the state is to be 
cheerfully encouraged if that competition does not involve exploitation 
of others (page 228). Cooperative effort by individuals acting inde- 
pendently of the state is also to be welcomed (page 230). As to the 
remuneration for labor the authors deny that socialism necessarily im- 
plies equality of income. They also deny the possibility of remuner- 
ating labor according to its contribution to the value of the product. 
Their belief is that the socialist state will take the wages system as it is 
and modify it to suit its own needs. " The ideal to be aimed at is 
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approximate equality of income, but in the meantime to make the 
standard of income as high as possible, letting the actual amount be 
determined by the free operation of the law of supply and demand " 
(page 235). This seems to involve the curious assumption that " the 
law of supply and demand " is something apart from the whole scheme 
of competitive valuation, and that it can be carried over from a com- 
petitive into a cooperative commonwealth as a regulator of income. It 
seems also to involve the assumption that the demand for and the sup- 
ply of labor are definite and fixed and that either can be momentarily 
calculated. Both of these assumptions are of course utterly unwarranted 
and the socialist state would have to cast about for other means of fix- 
ing wages than the " law of supply and demand." 

The subject of credit under the socialist state is dismissed with a 
short paragraph. According to the authors, credit will, of course, 
be " socialized," — whatever that may mean. The extent to which 
the authors grasp the significance of credit in modern life is sufficiently 
indicated in the following quotation : ' ' Credit has always been a 
means of oppression, as well as the basis for the gambling which goes 
on upon the produce and stock exchanges" (page 237). Under 
" Land and Rent " the authors concede that the socialistic state would 
not interfere with the private use of land but they assert that it would 
have to adopt Henry George's scheme of taxing " the socially created 
value of land to the full." Under " Socialism and the Family "we 
find the familiar charge that it is capitalism which is really disrupting 
the family and that there is every reason to suppose that in the social- 
istic state the highest form of the monogamous family will develop. 

In Part IV, in which socialism as a practical movement is discussed, 
we find a historical survey and a consideration of present-day socialist 
policy. Here it is interesting to note that the authors quietly sur- 
render the doctrine of " increasing misery," which played so heavy a 
part in Marx's prognostications. This is doubtless because the doc- 
trine has been increasingly refuted by the inexorable logic of fact and 
experience, and because intelligent socialist leaders everywhere have 
abandoned it. Our authors ally themselves frankly with the oppor- 
tunists and so advocate getting as much of the socialist program as 
possible. This reform program, which is set forth at length, is so 
familiar that it needs no special mention here. The authors believe 
that ultimate socialization, which is of course the end to be achieved, 
will be brought about through the compensation of the expropriated. 
Should this not prove sufficiently satisfactory to the proletariat there 
remains the convenient and effective weapon of taxation to destroy the 
last vestiges of privileged possessions. 
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In the last chapter entitled " Some Objections to Socialism Con- 
sidered" Messrs. Spargo and Arner score heavily in refuting some of 
the shallow objections to socialism that one encounters in popular dis- 
cussions. Some of these objections like " graft " etc. are easily shown 
to revert like a boomerang to demolish those who hurl them. Others 
of vital importance, such as the danger of bureaucracy, the lack of 
incentive to the saving of capital, the administrative difficulties under 
socialism, the necessity of a transformation of the human viewpoint 
etc., cannot, of course, be so conclusively dismissed. In the absence 
of positive objective criteria the arguments bearing on these matters 
represent on both sides little more than individual opinion or, perhaps, 
individual prejudices. Messrs. Spargo and Arner may believe, if they 
can, that whatever transformations of human nature are necessary to 
the successful establishment of a cooperative commonwealth will be 
effected easily and naturally. Less enthusiastic reformers may with 
equal propriety and authority believe otherwise. These fundamental 
points are beyond agreement or conclusive demonstration — a fact 
which keeps green the interest in life and at the same time adds greatly 
to its joy. 

On the whole the book leaves a decidedly favorable impression. The 

style is clear and direct. The attitude of the authors throughout is one 

of calm reasonableness. Perfervid emotional appeals, bitter criticisms 

etc., are conspicuous by their complete absence. The serviceableness 

of the text is enhanced by summaries and question lists at the end of 

each chapter. 

E. E. Agger. 

Citizens Made and Remade. By WILLIAM R. GEORGE and 
L. B. Stowe. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1912. — 265 pp. 

If anyone should announce to-day an intention to advance upon the 
gangs of New York City, conquering them one by one and transform- 
ing them from law-defying into law-abiding groups, most people would 
put him down as a hopeless visionary. Yet that is precisely the plan 
which William R. George, alias " daddy," and the founder of the first 
George Junior Republic, deliberately formed back in the early nineties. 
He carried it far enough to believe in its feasibility and, although 
subsequent events drew him to other work, the beginning he made was 
suggestive and romantic. 

There is romance also in the story of how this sculptor in boy nature, 
starting life with a " conventional assortment of stock conceptions 
regarding society and social relations," gradually changed from a strong 



